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The thought of doubting what Aristotle had written was a long
time on the way. }. B. Benedetti criticized Aristotle's ideas of
motion five years before the date of which we write; but so far as
we can tell nobody except possibly Stevinus of Holland, another
contemporary of Galileo, had ever subjected Aristotle's ideas about
falling bodies to a crucial test until Galileo tried his famous ex-
periment, and Aristotle had been dead for nineteen hundred years
when Galileo was fourteen years old.
It seems almost unbelievable to us that in all those centuries
nobody should have thought of dropping two stones to see which
one struck the ground first. It would have taken just a few
moments of anybody's time. Yet the old glories of Greece and
Rome had passed away, the dreary centuries of the Dark Ages had
run their course. The eight Crusades, though they filled nearly
two centuries with blood and excitement, were an almost forgotten
incident. Only now were a few brave men beginning to poke their
heads up through the clouds of superstition which had smothered
mankind for so many centuries.
Columbus had discovered the New World in 1492. Thirty years
later one of Magellan's ships, having left its stout-hearted captain
dead in the Philippines, cast anchor near Seville, the first ship to
sail around the world. In the year 1543 Copernicus had published
a book that shattered the beautiful crystalline spheres which an
ancient Greek astronomer, Eudoxus, had invented about 370-
360 B.C. to carry the moon, the sun, and all the planets and stars
in circles around the earth. Copernicus showed that the earth
itself, and all the planets go around the sun. Now Galileo was
about to discover a world greater than Columbus', because he had
the imagination and the courage to say, Seeing is Believing.